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OBSERVATIONS 
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HERE are two methods by which 

a cauſe may be ſupported; either by 

a poſitive proof that the right is on 

the one ſide of the queſtion; or by a re- 
futation of the arguments urged on the 
other. The former is the ſhorter method, 
and, in general, the more ſatisfactory; the 
latter can never be deciſive, unleſs a the 
arguments on the oppoſite ſide be refuted, 
or at leaſt all ſuch as have any degree of 


B weight. 


LE] 
weight. An attempt at the latter is by far 
the more favourable to deception, and a weak 
cauſe, for it is eaſy to find ſome real or 
ſeeming defect in /ome of the arguments that 
have been produced, eſpecially if the ſubject 
has been agitated for a length of time, and 
treated of by a variety of writers; and if, 
the candour and judgement of ſome readers 
may lead to examine how much has been 
proved or obviated; yet the generality, 
when they ſee the weakeſt arguments of 
the weakeſt antagoniſt receive a refutation, 
are ready to exclaim—This author has 
proved his point, he has gained the victory.— 
The review of the controverſy is an attempt 
of this nature, and the principal objection I 
alledge againſt it 1s, that it reviews but a 
ſmall part of the controverſy.-—- He has 
ſhewn, indeed, that ſome of the American 
advocates have not avoided confuſion in their 
method of ſtating their arguments, ſometimes 
appealing to the rights of nature, ſometimes 
to the Britiſh conſtitution ; he has ſhewn that 
ſome of his opponents have been inconſiſtent 
with themſelves; and he has oppoſed the 
arguments of ſome, to the opinions of others, 
this he has done, and this it was very 
eaſy to do. — The variety of paſſions, pre- 
judices, intereſts and underſtandings, with 
which men have entered into this conteſt, 


would 


E:4 3 

would 4ccount for ſtill greater inconſiſtencies, 
than thoſe which he has obſerved ; but if the 
ground has been weakly defended by /ome, 
does it follow that it is in itſelf antenable ? 
The reader will find that much more than one 
half of the Review is a compilation of the 
too little digeſted opinions of his opponents, 
and to this part of it I- ſhall not reply, nor 
ſhall I follow the order he has obſerved in 
conſidering the reſt. | 

The author has occupied ſo much of his 
pamphlet, as from page the 86th to page gad 
{beſides a long quotation afterwards, and 
. Yeveral other paſſages interſperſed through his 
work) to prove, that every man in England 
has not a diſlinff repreſentative, and that 
therefore the pretenſions of the coloniſts to 
ſuch repreſentatives muſt be ill founded. Had 
the Review of this writer been a little more 
general, he would have found the advocates 
of America diſclaiming thoſe pretenſions, 
which he has taken ſuch pains to refute. In 
The Caſe of Great-Britain and America, 
the author, ſpeaking in the character of 
an American, demands, not à diſtinct repre- 
ſentative for every man in America, but a 
partial repreſentative, ſimilar to that which 
Britain enjoys, for each colony ; and inſtead 
of making uſe of thoſe arguments which the 


Reviewer had ſtated and anſwered, he thinks 
B 2 Himſelf 
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nor exactly the purport of them in any au- 


141 


himſelf injured by thoſe who have imputed 
to him ſuch reaſoning. Says the Author of 


that pamphlet, which was publiſhed before 
the Review, © You have miſrepreſented my 
« claims; I have ſaid, indeed, that a right 
of ſuffrage in the choice of our repreſenta- 


cc 


é tives, is the moſt eſſential of Britiſh pri- 


cc 


vileges, but I have ct ſaid that every Bri- 
ton enjoys that right, nor do I require 
that every coloniſt ſhould enjoy it. — In 
being taxed by your parliament, you are 
taxed by an imperfect repreſentative ; in 
being taxed by our provincial aſſemblies, 
« we are taxed by a repreſentative as imper- 


cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 


* fe.” — The whole ſcope of the reaſoning 


which follows this quotation, is very diffe- 
rent from that which the Reyiewer attributes 
to the advocates of America.— But inſtead 
of conſidering their arguments as they have 
ſtated them, he has ſtated them himſelf as 
follows; “ They ſay, that no man ought to 


© be taxed but by his own conſent, or in 
Other words, that the conſent of thoſe 
„Who pay the taxes is neceſſary to their be- 


« ing conſtitutionally impoſed; that his con- 


\« ſent muſt be given by the people 7hem- 
« ſelves who poy the taxes, or by their diſinct 


« repreſentatives choſen by them.” It might 
not be eaſy to find the tenor of theſe words, 


thor 


TTY 
thor now extant; but it muſt be owned, that 
the Reviewer has expoſed their fallacy in 
ſomewhat leſs than ten pages, and I con- 
gratulate him upon his victory over his ima- 
ginary antagoniſt. His miſrepreſentation is 
obvious. The caſe of Great-Britain and 
America requires, that the coloniſts ſhould 
give an implied conſent by their aſſemblies, 
as Engliſhmen do by their parliaments. In 
England, the members of parliament only 


» 


can give an atual conſent, the other ſub- 


Jets an implied conſent only: when the 


Americans did the ſame in their aſſemblies, 
they were contented, nor did each individual 


think himſelf aggrieved, becauſe he did not 


give his difin# aſſent. Do you not know 
(ſays The Caſe of Great- Britain, &c.) the 


infinite difference between a nation, where 


all have not the power of voting for their 


repreſentatives, and a nation where none 
have that power ?- -If the Reviewer did know 
it, he has carefully concealed his knowledge. 
Whether that pamphlet contains a. fairer 
ſtate of the American claims than the Re- 
view has given, Iam a very improper perſon 
to determine; but this I may ſay with cer- 
tainty, that it has ſtated them in a,very dif- 
ferent manner, and that the Reviewer has not 
attempted to overthrow the arguments con- 
tained in that pamphlet. And as he 2 
plie 


E#* 3 
plied to other performances, for which he 
expreſſes the moſt ſovereign contempt, it is 
not unfair to conclude, that it was not merely 
from contempt that that one was omitted. 
The Caſe of Great-Britain and America is 
an argument of a very different nature from 
the Review: it is of the demonſtrative kind, 
and conſiſts of a chain of reaſoning, tend- 
ing to eſtabliſh a poſitive truth.—lt begins 
with an endeavour to prove the validity of 
the charters : firſt from the right which the 
crown has to grant them ; ſecondly, from the 
length of time for which the coloniſts had 
poſſeſſed them: the author obſerves then, 
that they granted to the Americans Brittfh 
privileges; he then endeavours to thew what 
thoſe privileges are not, and then to ſhew 
what they are.---He attempts to demonſtrate 


that the conſtitution, which is impoſed upon 


the coloniſts by the preſent meaſures, ought 
not to be their conſtitution, and he after- 
wards attempts to ſhew what of right it is, 
or what it ought to be.---If he has ſucceeded 
in theſe -attempts, he has demonſtratively 
proved his point, and has founded the rights 
of coloniſts, not upon the general rights of 
mankind, or upon metaphyſical abſtraction, 
but upon conſtitutional doctrines and poſitive 
proof. Inſtead then of anſwering a number 
of detached paſſages, refuting what never 


could 


> 


0:1 
could make an impreſſion, and with proving 
what never was denied, I ſhall endeavour to 
defend this ſyſtem from any thing in the Re- 
view that ſeems to affect it.---It is the 
ſhorteſt method, and the moſt favourable to 
truth. | 
Firſt as to the charters.---The Reviewer 
has taken up ſome pages to prove that the 
territory of America was not the private 
property of any monarch of England; and 
he has here proved very clearly another point 
which no man ever diſputed. The Caſe of 
Great-Britain, &c. ſays, * The diſpoſition of 
*© it was veſted in the executive,” a word not 
very ſubject to miſapprehenſion; it plainly 
indicates the king in his capacity of mon- 
arch, and relates not to any private property, 
but to his prerogative. The proper queſtion. 
therefore is, Whether the diſpoſition of fo- 
reign territory was. veſted in the crown at 
that period? And this queſtion the Reviewer 
has not thought proper to diſcuſs. The 
Caſe of Great-Britain, &c. has .appealed to 
immemorial and continued uſage for the ex- 
iſtence of this prerogative, the only proof 
to which we can appeal for that of the others, 
and we find this power has continually been 
made uſe of, to cede, to diſpoſe, to ſell, to 
demoliſh, and to colonize. The only argu- 


ment, which I have ever heard againſt my 
opinion 


(37 

opinion as to this prerogative, is not in the 
Keview, but is this, “ That the crown may 
* have a power over foreign territory, fla- 
« grante be, and that it may have a right to 
"©. cede for tae purpole of eſtabliſhing peace; 
At It may not poſleſs that power at any 
«© other time, or for any other purpole.” 
But we find that practice, which is the only 
proof of the prerogative in the one caſe, is 
alſo: a proof of it in the other. The at- 
tempts to confine this prerogative are modern 
inventions, they are only coeval with the 
importance of it. Though the ſale of Dunkirk, 
and demolition of Tangier, were infamous 
meaſures, it may not be eaſy to prove that 
they were illegal---they were abuſes of a 
prerogative which the king had, not aſſump- 
tions of a prerogative which he had not. 
Now if the king could ſell Dunkirk to the 
French in the time of peace, and ſubject all 
future ſettlers therein to ſuch laws as the 
French king ſhould make, could he not en- 
dow a colony that ſhould ſettle in it, with. 
the conſtitution of England, or that of Sparta, 
5 he pleaſed, and they agreed to accept 
It 9 6 

But this prerogative of the crown is not 
the only title, on which The Caſe of Great- 
Britain, &c. founds the validity of the char- 
ters---Suppoſe (ſays that pamphlet) that the 
| crown 


[9] 

crown had not been legally poſſeſſed of that 

wer, is there not a term, after which unin- 
terrupted poſſeſſion confers a right? Have 
not the coloniſts poſſeſſed their charters much 
longer than that term? Have they not dedi- 
cated their lives and fortunes to the improve- 
ment of that country, from a dependance 
upon the validity of their title? Have not the 
Britiſh parliament ſeen and acquieſced in their 
doing ſo? Has not Great- Britain in her ex- 
cluſfive trade received a valuable conſidera- 
tion? „Here we ſee bona fides, longum 
& fempus, et juſta retributio, which conſtitute 
« a good title in the civil law, in the law of 
te nations, and in the law of every nation in 
© the world ;---and when we judge of the 
tc rights of nations, it ſhould be particularly 
& attended to, as it is the only title by which 
t the preſent poſſeſſions of almoſt every nation 
% upon earth are now holden.” This is 
another point which the reviewer has not 
thought it proper to conſider. 
Let us now conſider that part of our ſubject 
which immediately follows.- -The charters 
have conferred the privileges of Britiſh 
ſubjects; what is the meaning of theſe words? 
The reviewer obſerves, that the crown could 
not grant the privilege of naturalization to 
foreigners : undoubtedly it could not. Nor 
do I believe that any American advocate 
88 C aſſerted 
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aſſerted that it could.---But when the crown 
granted Britiſh privileges to the coloniſts, it 
did not grant to them the identical privileges 
Jof Britons, but privileges of the ſame nature. 


It is the only interpretation of theſe words 
h that is agreeable to law, or to common ſenſe, 
Wl for if they meant the privileges of naturaliza- 
" tion, to whom could ſuch a grant be ad- 


| dreſſed? Not to Britiſh emigrants, for they 
| had them already: nor do Britons forfeit 
| the privileges of naturalization, by reſiding in 
| any foreign country ; they and their children 
are ſtill entitled to them; to thoſe therefore 
= the crown need not grant the privileges of 
| naturalization.---Was it to the deſcendants of 
| thoſe children, or to foreigners who ſettle in 
the colonies ? It could not be to thoſe, for the 
crown has no power to naturalize any perſon 

8 whatſoever.---If the crown therefore granted 
the privileges of naturalization, or the iden- 
tical privileges of Britiſh ſubjects, it granted 
either what it need not have granted, or what 
it could not have granted; and the kings who 
granted the charters, the miniſters who 
| dictated, the coloniſts who received, and the 
parliaments who have recognized and referred 
to them, muſt have either miſunderſtood the 
; Charters, or miſunderſtood the Engliſh conſti- 
\ tution.---There remains then but one con- 
ſiſtent interpretation of theſe words, ** the 
I « privileges 
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% privileges of Britiſh ſubjects;“ namely, 
that they confer upon the Americans the 
ſame privileges, i. e. the ſame kind of privi- 
leges in America that Engliſhmen enjoy in 
England, the ſame reſtriction of the exe- | 
cutive, and the ſame © true erty in their 
* goods, which cannot be = from them 
« without their actual or implied conſent.” 
Nay, left there ſhould be any doubt of the 
mode in which this implied conſent ſhould be 
given, the form of their aſſemblies /milar to 
our parliament, and of their repreſentation 
ſimilar to ours, was eſtabliſhed at the ſame 
time that thoſe Britiſh privileges were 
granted.---But perhaps the moſt invincible 
argument of all 1s ſtill remaining.---If the 
crown did not grant fmilar privileges te the 
Americans, but the zdentical privileges of 
Britons, which are enjoyed by the inhabitants 
of an Engliſh county, how could it have 
eſtabliſhed thoſe provincial afſemblies, how 
could it have impowered thoſe afſemblies to 
| raiſe taxes upon them? From this accumula- 
tion of evidence it. is clearly proved in what 
meaning of the words the crown conferred 
Britiſh privileges upon the coloniſts, and 1 
ſhall ſay no more in ſupport of that part of The 
Caſe of Great Britain, &c. where it diſcuſſes 
what theſe Britiſh privileges are not, and what 
they are.---If it be irkſome to be referred 
Ee C 2 to 
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to thoſe arguments in another pamphlet, a 
repetition of them here might be as irkſome. 
I can find nothing in the Review that can in 
the leaſt affect the chain of reaſoning which 
that pamphlet contains, and until that chain 
be broken, I ſhall not be ſolicitous to anſwer 
every argument that may be produced ; nor 
to detect every miſrepreſentation of the argu- 
ments on that ſide of the queſtion which I 
eſpouſe; much leſs ſhall I endeavour to defend 
the errors of thoſe who have written on the 
ſame {ide with me: I am not anſwerable for 
them; and however the detection of them 
may affect the literary reputation of their 
authors, it does not affect the queſtion itſelf. 
Thus I am exempted from an examination of 
above one half of the very prolix performance 
which is the ſubject of my obſervations ; let 
no man therefore be ſurprized at the ſhortneſs 

of this eſſay, but let it be remarked, that 1 
leave the author's introductory diſcourſe in 
favour of his own candour, and the ill inten- 
tions of his opponents, his account of Mr, 
Grenville's merit, and his quotation from 
that gentleman's ſpeech, intirely to their own 
operations, without an effort to deſtroy it; 
and that I interfere but very little in the con- 
teſts between the reviewer. and the naginary 

opponents whom he has refuted. Let it alſo 
be conſidered, whether I do not (in the courſe 


| of 
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of what follows) make the only neceſſary ob- 
ſervation upon 30 pages in one ſentence; and 
let it be obſerved, that I refer my readers fre- 
quently to another pamphlet, in which may 
be alſo found an examination of the degree of 
liberty enjoyed by the Americans under the 
preſent aſſumptions of parliament, ſome obſer- 
vations on the nature of bills of ſupply, on the 
ſtate of repreſentation in England when the 
colonies were planted, and on the applicability 
to the preſent queſtion of the argument 
That - parliament and not the houſe of com- 
mons 1s the repreſentative of England.--- 
Whether the reviewer has overthrown any of 
the principles, which are there laid down, the 
reader will determine. | 
I ſhall now take notice of ſome of the fal- 
lacies which are interſperſed throughout the 
Review of the controverſy. -The author ob- 
ſerves, that if the coloniſts reject the authority 
of parliament, they cannot claim any benefit 
under that authority. They have no claim 
to the amendments of the conſtitution, and 
they are ſtill the ſubjects of the houſe of 
Stuart.---In this obſervation we ſee clearly his 
unwillingneſs to make any, the moſt obvious 
diſtinction, which is found too often through- 
out his pamphlet. Certainly if the coloniſts | 
reject all acts of parliament, they have no right 
to ſuch acts as are beneficial.---But when did 
| they 


{ 74 ] 
they reject all the authority of parliament? By 
their charters they have no right to do ſo. 
Over every thing that relates to commerce, 
parliament has confeſſedly a power, nor did 
the coloniſts ever deny their being annexed to 
Great-Britain, or that the reigning monarch 
there is, ipſo facto, their executive.---They have 
therefore a right to the benefit of the Hanove- 
rian ſucceſſion, and if it had proved a curſe, it 
would have been their duty to ſubmit to it. The 
reviewer lays a charge of inconſiſtency againſt 
the committee of the aſſemblies, where 
« they profeſs to owe all due ſubordination to 
ce the parliament of Great-Britain, and at the 
« ſame time (ſays he) mean to diſavoro ita 
' * authority.” Had he conſidered, that they 
might allow it in /ome inſtances, and claim an 
exemption from it in others, he would have 
perceived that they might —_ a due obe- 
dience, yet refuſe an unlimited obedience, with- 
out any inconſiſtency or mental reſervation. An 
obſervance of this diſtinction will enable the 
reader to detect a good deal of fallacy from 
the 22d page to the 2gth.---A little candour 
and obſervation in himſelf will do it as 
effectually as a more minute enquiry by me. 
I do not wiſh to add dignity to this per- 
formance by ſwelling its dimenſions, or to 
procure a ſeeming fulneſs by a real prolixity. 


The 
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The reviewer, in order to terminate the 
diſpute at once, aſks this queſtion, which he 
calls a plain one-=--** Are the people of the 
&« colonies Britiſh ſubje&s, or are they aliens 
« or foreigners?” It appears to me a very 
ſophiſtical queſtion, and for this reaſon---be- 
cauſe the terms he makes uſe of are not ſuffi- 
ciently defined. Had he defined his meaning 
of the words HBritiſb ſubjefs, I ſhould have 
anſwered his queſtion without any preface--- 
but, if he means one thing by theſe words, 
and I mean another, I may be entrapped, be- 
cauſe the idea conveyed in my anſwer may be 
miſapprehended. As well as I can collect 
from what precedes this queſtion, the reviewer 
means, by the words Britiſh ſubjeFs,” perſons 


ſubject to every law made by the Britiſh legiſlature. 


If this be his meaning, I anſwer freely, that 
I think the coloniſts are not Britiſh ſubjects, 


according to his ſenſe of thoſe words. But, 


according to my apprehenſion, the words 
Britiſh ſubjects may alſo convey another idea, 
and be the ſign of a thought different from his 
thought ; the coloniſts are ſubject to the crown 
of England as their executive, and are ſubject 
to the parliament in ſome inſtances as their 
legiſlature. From theſe circumſtances they 
ſhould,. in my opinion, be called Britiſh 
ſubjects, though they be not, in all reſpects, in 
the ſame predicament as their fellow * 

Within 
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within the realm.---In order that men ſhould 
be fellow ſubjects, it is not neceſſary that they 
ſhould have preciſely the ſame identical immu- 
nities.---Such is my explication of the words 
Britiſh ſubjects; if they convey this idea to the 
reviewer, I anſwer him, that I think they 
are Britiſh ſubjects.--· As I have made uſe of 
the words, „within the realm, and as the 
reviewer affects not to underſtand that term, 
it is neceſſary that I ſhould declare what 1 
mean by it. By the realm I mean the iſland 
of Great-Britain ; the colonies I underſtand to 
be dependencies of the realm. Whatever be the 
meaning of the reviewer's queſtion, I have 
given a poſitive anſwer to it, becauſe he ſeemed 
to think it unanſwerable and decifive.---But, 
in my opinion, it would be very indeciſive, 
had J left him to anſwer it in what manner he 
pleaſed, and had ſubſcribed to is anſwer , 
whatever it might be---for the privileges of 
the coloniſts do not depend upon their being 
Britiſh ſubjects. I have ſhewn, I think, in- 
controvertibly, that the charters conferred up- 
on the coloniſts privileges ſimilar to the Britiſh, 
and that ſuch is the only poſſible meaning of 
the words Britiſb privileges. Now, if theſe 

privileges were granted by the proper authority, 


* Before the charters were granted, the crown might have 
alienated the territory of America, but it never could have 
alienated any part of the realm of England, FRIES 
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(as I truſt is ſufficiently demonſtrated) the 
coloniſts would be intitled to them, though the 
parliament ſhould paſs a law declaring them 
to be aliens. . 

Let us attend to the meaning of words, not 
to the ſound. The reviewer has divided the 
pleas of the coloniſts into two parts, and with 
great appearance of fairneſs. -The firſt that 
he examines 1s---< The title of the inha- 
<« bitants of the colonies to all the rights, liber- 
<« ties, and privileges of Engliſhmen.” This 
ſounds very fair; but mark the fallacy that 
follows: the meaning of the coloniſts is, that 
they are entitled to the ſame privileges in 
America that Engliſhmen have in England.--- 
The reviewer anſwers them, as if they meant 
the privilege of being deemed naturalized in 
England.---The American committees reſolve, 
that it is the undoubted right of Engliſh- 
© men, that no taxes be impoſed upon them 
© but by their own conſent given perſonally, 
ce or by their repreſentatives.” Now what is 
the meaning of the argument which they 
would convey in thoſe words ? Do they mean, 
it is the right of Engliſhmen to have repre- 
ſentatives ? Our rights are of the ſame nature 
as theirs, therefore we have a right to have 
repreſentatives ; or do they mean ** we poſſeſs 
« in England the privileges which Engliſhmen 


« poſſeſs there, and therefore we can be 
; D « taxed 
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© taxed no where except in Virginia?“ Let 
the reader conſider firſt how the words ought 
to be interpreted, and let him then conſider 
how the reviewer has interpreted them.--- 
The other plea of the coloniſts he aſſerts to 
be-“ Their claim to exemption from juriſ- 
« diction of parliament.” This too has a 
very fair appearance ; but when we find that- 
the coloniſts mean only exemption in /ome 
inſtances, and that the reviewer conſiders them 
as claiming an intire exemption in coy 
inſtance, we then perceive the fallacy whic 

infects his whole performance. Equally falla- 
cious is his application of Mr. Locke's doctrine, 
that whoever enjoys any poſſeſſions under any 
government, gives his tacit conſent to the laws 
made by that government.---Yes, certainly, 
whoever has any poſſeſſions in the colonies, is 
ſubject to all las made by the government of the 
colonies. But is this a proof that the Engliſh 
parliament is their government? Is it not 
intirely a different queſtion? As inconcluſive 


are the intire 30 pages, from page 106 to 136, 


where the Author has attempted to find an 
oppoſition between the opinions of Doctor 


Franklin and Mr. Dickenſon, and thoſe of the 
American aſſemblies, as to the origin of the 


laſt war.---This part of the pamphlet has al- 
ready been obſerved upon in the London 
Chronicle, and the ſeeming oppoſition recon- 

8 s ciled. 
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ciled.—But ſuppoſe that they were nat reconcile- 


- able; ſuppoſe that theafſemblies were of opinion 
g that the late war was undertaken ſolely for the 
2 intereſt of the colonies; and ſuppoſe that they 
5 were right in that opinion; does the giving 
7 protection to a country entitle us to tax that 
8 country ? If it does, the right of the Engliſh 
a parliament extends over halt of Europe; and 
* France, the only part of the continent which 
* we claim, is almoſt the only one to which we 
55 have not this pretenſion. Whether Britain 
4 oppoſed France in America, from a regard to 


her own intereſts, or to that of the coloniſts, I 
ſhall not diſpute with the reviewer.---If the 
balance of obligation be on the ſide of Britain, 
ſhe is entitled to gratitude, but is not herſelf 
to judge what retribution is adequate. If we 
protect a man from a robber, have we there- 
fore a right to rob him ourſelves? In page 137 
the author again obſerves upon the right of 
the coloniſts to call his gracious Majeſty 
George the Third their King.---I have already 
taken notice of this part of the ſubject, but I 
will tranſcribe one paſſage out of the Review, 
« They will not ſurely acknowledge that 
« parliament can give them a King, which is 
te of all others the higheſt act of ſovereignty, 
«© when they deny it to have power to tax or 
* bind them in any other caſe.”---I have 
obſerved already, that the executive of England 
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is, 7þſo facto, the executive of the colonies; I 
believe that no one has ever denied that he is; 
if any one ſhould do fo, the charters which our 
monarchs have granted, and which reſerve 
powers to their heirs and ſucceſſors, areſufficient 
proof that he is ſo; for the charters were 
granted under he great ſeal of England, which 
denotes his Majeſty to be acting in the cha- 
rafter and capacity of King thereof. When 
therefore the King ſpeaks in the character of 
King , England, and mentions his heirs and 
ſucceſſors, there can be no doubt but that by 
thoſe words are meant his þeirs and ſucceſſors 
to that crown, whoſoever they ſhall be, or 
however they may attain to it.---From hence 
it is clear, (if it were doubtful before) that 
his Majeſty George the Third is their King, 
even though they ſhould deny the power of 
parliament 0 bind tbem in any other caſe. But 
at what time or in what writing has any 
American thus #nzverſally denied the juriſ- 
diction of parliament? Let the reviewer, if he 
can, produce to the publick any thing that can 
| juſtify his aſſertion. The author proceeds to 
examine the ancient rights of the coloniſts, 
and he remarks that the charter, granted to 
the Virginia companies, empowers the officers, 
who were appointed by a council reſiding in 
London, to puniſh, pardon, rule, &c. the in- 
habitants of that colony.---Does not this ſhew 
re ol 7, = = —_ 
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clearly, in what ſenſe of the words thoſe 
coloniſts were accounted Britsſh ſubjefts ?--= 
Certainly not in the ſame ſenſe in which 
native or naturalzed ſubjects are ſpoken of; 
for if it were, how could the crown empower 
the Virginia company to nominate officers 
over them, with power to pardon or puniſh? 
In this charter, the crown expreſsly ſtipulated 
for itſelf certain duties; and thereviewer, on 


this account, impeaches the yeracity of the 


Virginia aſſembly, who reſolved, © That the 
** inhabitants of the ſaid colony have always 


* been taxed by themſelves.” The pay- 


ment of duties ſtipulated for at the time of 


receiving the charters and agreed to by the 
firſt ſettlers, cannot, in my opinion, bedeemed 
a taxation by the King's ſole prerogative, as 
the reviewer would infinuate.---But even if 
it were ſo, the veracity of the aſſembly would 
not be affected ;---for the colony who paſſed 
the reſolution are not the ſame colony that the 
reviewer ſpeaks of, as being taxed by the 


prerogative.---The former charter was an- 


nulled, and conſequently hat ſociety diſſolved. 
The reaſon for which the former charter was 
aboliſhed is fingular; it was becauſe thoſe 


men who had abſolute power to make ordi- 


nances, as well in caſes capital as civil, had 


aſſumed to themſelves a right to Jevy money of 
the inhabitants, --- How ſacred were the rights 
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of property held in thoſe times, when theſe 
men who had abſolute power in capital caſes, 
and who had a general authority to govern, 
and to rule, to make ordinances, and conſti- 
tutions, were yet deemed to exceed their au- 
thority when they aſſumed a power of taxation? 
| Who would imagine that it was in the Review 
4.M itſelf, that I found this inſtance ?---The 
If _ diſtinctions between legiſlation and taxation 
14 made by Mr. Locke, in his eleventh chapter, 
14 were at that time recent in the minds of 
4 men. —-It is ſtrange the reviewer ſhould miſ- 
repreſent, as he has done, this chapter, which 
19 treats of the extent of the legiſlative power, 
hi and mentions, as one of the limitations of it, 
that it © muſt not raiſe taxes on the property 
* of the people, without the conſent of the 
by! “people, given by themſelves, or their de- 
Hh; 5 puties.” Inſtead of minutely examining 
what the reviewer has ſaid upon Mr. Locke's 
doctrine, I refer my readers to the book and 
chapter itfelf ;---firſt, becauſe it is the faireſt 
and the ſhorteſt method ; and, ſecondly, be- 
cauſe it is not material to my argument, that I 
ſhould explain Mr. Locke's doctrine, which is 
not applicable to it: for it is evident, that 
Mr. Locke, in his eleventh chapter, requires 
that the people ſhould give their actual conſent 
by. deputies equally ele&ed.---I require only 
an implied conſent by repreſentatives unequally 
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and partially choſen.---He ſpeaks of a perfect 
ſtate of a political freedom ; I ſpeak of the 
Americans, a people not perfectiy free. Thoſe 
who have aſſerted the coloniſts to be a perfectly 
free people, have, in my opinion, miſtaken the 
meaning of theſe words. England herſelf is 
far from being perfectiyh free, as her Houſe of 
Commons is very unequally choſen. 'The 
colonies have the fame defect in their conſti- 
tution, as their repreſentation alſo is unequally 
diſtributed ; but even, excluſive of this cir- 
cumſtance, they are not poſſeſſed of perfect 
freedom, as their commerce may be controuled 
by their mother country, and their natural 
rights of navigating the ſea are in the hands of 
others. | 

When another charter was granted in lieu 
of that of which we have ſpoken, the reviewer 
obſerves that it authorized the raiſing of 
taxes only for local purpoſes. He has not 
drawn any conſequences from this obſerva- 
tion, therefore I have nothing to anſwer ; but 
I muſt obſerve, that the charter empowers the 
aſſembly to levy rates and taxes for the pro- 


tection and preſervation of the inhabitants; 


expreſſions which include every purpoſe for 
which any people ought ever to be aſſeſſed by 
any power. The reviewer obſerves, after- 
wards, that the diſtinction between external 
and internal taxes took its riſe from a re- 

ſtriction 


"I 
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ſtriction in the * charter of Maſſachuſets Bay, 
which empowers the aſſembly to tax the in- 


habitants, but which, he ſays, does not im- 
power it to lay any tax upon Engliſh traders 
frequenting their ports. That this circum- 


ſtance gave riſe to that diſtinction, in the 
preſent conteſt, is very improbable. The 
reviewer has not proved it to have been ſo 
by any argument, and if he had, it would have 
done his cauſe no ſervice.—-If an obſervation 
be well founded in itſelf, the cauſe which at 
firſt ſuggeſted it, is not material. If the Maſſa- 
chuſets aſſembly cannot tax Engliſamen, does 
it follow from thence, that Engliſhmen can 
tax them? "x 

I ſhall not purſue the reviewer through the 
obſervations which follow, as to the power of 
proprietors, and the prerogatives of the crown; 
it is foreign from my preſent purpoſe to con- 
ſider the preſent extent of either of them over 
the colonies ; I therefore ſhall ſuppreſs my ſen- 
timents. The Americans will pay all the at- 


tention it deſerves to his friendly caution, 


« That they may not return under the unli- 
«© mited power of the crown, by diſclaiming 
te the authority of parliament.” But if even 
that were the alternative, I cannot diſcover that. 


This author ſpeaks of a forfeiture of that charter. Muſt 
every antiquated mode of oppreſſion be added to ournew inten- 
tions? — Let him be content with the miſchief that is done 
already; very ſufficient for the day is the evil thereof. 


their 
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their ſituation would be more deplorable in 
being ſlaves to a monarch, than in being the 
ſlaves of an aſſembly, which they have no 
ſhare in conſtituting. I ſhould imagine that 
the latter condition would be more intolera- 
ble, but I can offer no deciſive reaſon for my 
opinion. Slavery under every form is ſo 
ſhocking to common ſenſe, and human na- 
ture, that I have never eſtimated its various. 
miſeries.- The reviewer has produced ſome 
inſtances of the opinions of different men, 
and of ſome parliaments which ſeem to con- 
tradict mine. I do not pretend to the ho- 
nour of agreeing on this ſubje& with every 
parliament that has been holden in England ; 
but I muſt obſerve, that to produce the rea- 
ſons on which theſe opinions were founded, 
would be a ſtronger authority than to enume- 
rate the opinions themſelves.---The luſt of 
ower has not at all times been a ſtranger to 
the breaſt of an Engliſh parliament; and if 
of late they extended their authority at the 
expence of domeſtic tranquillity, and by the 
miſery of our foreign dominions, can we ex- 
pect that they ſhould have been reaſonable 
in all former times when there were no ſuch 
conſiderations to reſtrain them ?--- When the 
injuring a colony was the means of diſtrèſſing 
an adminiſtration, when the colonies were 


too weak to intimidate, or too attentive to 
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their planting even to take notice of an in- 
novation; or, as in the time of the common- 
wealth, when the adherence to an oppoſite 
party brought down the vengeance of par- 
liament.--I do not think, however, that the 
reviewer has been happy in his inſtances; 
thoſe which ſpeak of the annexation of the 
colonies to the Engliſh crown, are certain 
no infringement of their rights.---The 2 5t 
of Charles II, which the reviewer declares 
to be the firſt which lays taxes upon the 
colonies for the ſole purpoſe of revenue, 
does no more than ſubject certain goods to 


a, duty upon their exportation from the 


colonies ; and to do this is, in my opinion, 
no infringement of their rights; as I agree 
with Dr. Franklin, that the American ſeas 
are not to be navigated by the coloniſts with- 
out the permiſſion of Great-Britain; and if 
the latter has a right to prevent, ſhe may 
name terms upon which ſhe will give her 
permiſſion. The next act which is quoted, 
(the 7th and 8th of William the IIId) I have 
no objection to, and for the ſame reaſon. The 
act of the ſame year, which follows, grants 
certain powers to revenue officers; and, in- 
deed, the right of exacting a toll on paſſing 
the American ſeas, neceſſarily implies a 
power to carry that. right into execution. 
Theſe are the only acts of the Britiſh par- 


liament 


ih. 3 
liament which the reviewer has cited to 
prove the practice of parliament to tax the 
| colonies; except the act which eſtabliſhes 
the Poſt-Office.---The former relate only to 
external taxes, levied upon a trade which 
parliament may, in my opinion, not only 
burden, but annihilate if it pleaſes; the lat- 
ter cannot be deemed a tax upon the veſted 
property of the coloniſts; it takes nothing 
from them but what they pay with their own 
conſent. The law which regulates the Poſt- 
Office is very different in its nature from a 
tax-law ; whoever pays the poſtage of a let- 
ter, pays for his own convenience. By 
opening an office of this nature, the crown 
does no more than give to the ſubject this 
alternative, If you make uſe of my office, 
and my carriages, you muſt pay me ſo 
much.---If you will not, you ſhall not make 
uſe of my office.---An advertiſement of a 
ſtage- coach is as much a tax as this 1s.--- 
Such, and ſuch only, are the laws which the 
reviewer has produced, as raiſing a revenue 
upon the colonies.---And he has ſhewn very 
clearly, by ſome of theſe inſtances, that par- 
liament has thought itſelf at liberty to do 
whatever it pleaſed with the trade of the co- 
lonies.---This he has proved, and no more; 
and this was aſſerted in The Caſe of 
Great- Britain, before the Review was pub- 
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liſhed. Theſe being the inſtances produced, 
and the difference between theſe and inter- 
nal taxations being evident, we muſt own 


that the reviewer ſpeaks too modeſtly of Mr. 


Grenville, in diſclaiming all new merit ; 
and that the glory of that gentleman in 
procuring the ſtamp act is untarniſhed by 


any precedent. 


There follows in the Review a copy of a 


bill for granting a revenue out of the pro- 
vince of New York.---This bill was fo ap- 


plicable to the ſubject, that ſeveral pages are 
occupied by it. -I confeſs, that I was ſurprized 
at reading it; but when I had done fo, I found 
it attended with this trifling circumſtance, 
That it had never been paſſed.---There fol- 
lows a ſcheme drawn by General. Shirley, 
which never was carried into execution ; but 


Which clearly ſhews it to have been the 


opinion of that officer, That Britain might 
tax her colonies. 

The author of the Review will not give up 
his opinion to a Pitt or a Camden. Nor 
ſhall I reſign mine to General Shirley. 

I ſhall now anſwer the declamatory queſ- 


tions which are aſked towards the conclu- | 
ſion of the Review, It is aſked from what 
epocha are we to date the emancipation of 
the colonies from the ſovereign authority of 
the ſupreme legiſlature? In a former quote 

there 
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there was one equivocation, in this there are 
te; the firſt is in the word emancipation, 
to which he aſcribes a different ſenſe from 
that in which it would be taken by any 
coloniſt who ſhould anſwer him.---The re- 
viewer apparently means an entire emanci pa- 


tion. If that be his idea, I anſwer, That the 
coloniſts do not claim it from any epocha, 
becauſe they never claimed any ſuch thing; 
— but if he means an emancipation from any 
right of the parliament to tax them, I anſwer, 
That they claim it from their very exiſtance 
as a colony.---The other fallacy is in the 
words ſupreme legi/ſature.---T ſhall never aſſert 


that any nation can be exempt from the au- 


thority of its ſupreme legiſlature, but I deny 


that, in the article of taxation, the parliament - 


is the ſupreme legiſlature of the colonies. I 
do not allow it to be their ſupreme legiſlature 
in that inſtance, becauſe it is not their legiſla- 
ture at all, as far as relates to the taxation of 
their veſted property. Wherever the parli- 
ament has any rights at all over the colo- 


niſts, it has rights ſuperior and paramount 


to thoſe of the afſemblies, and is both in 
power and in dignity ſupreme ; but as to the 
diſpoſal of their veſted property, the pooreſt 
freeholder in America has more right than 
all the reſt of the world. Let not this 
generous nation imagine, that becauſe men arc 
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inſignificant, we have a right to ſpoil them, 


or that becauſe they are our inferiors, they 
have nothing of their own..—The terms 


ſupreme legiſlature being proper in particular 


caſes, have received a general currency, and 
on the miſapplication of theſe two words, 
depends a good deal of fallacy in the Review, 
and in the State of the Nation, and the 
frequent perverſion of Mr. Locke's excellent 
doctrine.— If the miſapplication of terms 
could enſlave a nation, England would be of 
all nations the moſt enſlaved. The appella- 
tion of ſovereign, with which we addreſs our 
monarch, implies him to be poſſeſſed of every 
power of the ſtate. — Nothing is more clear 
than that our king is not, properly ſpeaking, 
our ſovereign.—lIt is aſked, If the Americans 
will renounce their claim to the privileges pe- 


culiar to Britiſh ſubjects? I anſwer, That by 


aſſerting their freedom, they do not renounce 
that claim; but that if ever they ſhall pay 
unlimited ſubmiſſion to an aſſembly, conſti- 
tuted by men divided from them by the At- 
lantic, they will then renounce their privi- 


leges indeed, —It is aſked, If they will re- 


nounce their title to the protection of Britain ? 
I hope they never will. Whilſt they pay alle- 
giance to their mother country, and obey 
ſuch laws as ſhe has a right to make, they 
are intitled to her protection; but if nothing 

remains 


. 

remains to them but the choice of who ſball 
be their ſpoiler, I Know not whom they will 
chuſe. It is aſked, If they will relinquiſh 
their fiſhery ? If it be neceſſary, I believe 
they will rather do ſo, than be degraded 
below the rank of men. But ſuppoſe they 
ſhould ſurrender their liberties, how is that 
fiſhery, or any other poſſeſſion, ſecure to 
them? It is a whimſical threat to ſay, Sur- 
render to me all your property, or I will 
ſeize @ part of it. It is aſked, If they will 
exclude themſelves from the Britiſh ports? 
If they will loſe their trade to Great-Bri- 
tain ?— Had it been the intereſt of Britain 
to diſclaim the American commerce, ſhe 
would long ſince have done ſo; and ſhe may 
do ſo (till if it be her will. The emoluments 
which Britain gains by that trade, the ad- 
vantages with which ſhe enters into it, are 
well known, and have long pleaded for a 
reverſal of our meaſures. It is well known 
whether Britain or her colonies fend to the 
other goods highly manufactured, and which 
of them ſends raw materials; and whether 
the trade of England be mutilated for the 
ſake of the colonies, or that of the colonies 
for the ſake of England. The reviewer ſeems 
to triumph in an obſervation, That the ex- 
ports from the coloniſts to England are 
greater than their imports from this king- 

om. 
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dom. — In general, that commerce is the 
moſt beneficial in which we export the great- 
eſt quantities of goods; becauſe it is leſs 
burdenſome to make the return in commo- 
dities than to make it in ſpecie. But our 
trade with the colonies is beneficial beyond 
all others, becauſe, for a conſiderable part of 
what we receive from them, we make no 
return at all. The fiſhery of Newfoundland 
is almoſt all clear gain to the nation. Would 
this author inſinuate, that it would be better 
to pay 400,0001. worth of commodities for 
our cod-fiſh, than to get it for nothing? It 
is evident that the benefit of this trade con- 
fiſts not in what we export to, but what we 
draw from, the colonies.---This author, who 
has employed above an hundred pages to re- 
fute arguments which his opponents have diſ- 
claimed, and to combat, opinions which his 
opponents had never formed, allots but a 
few ſentences to the conſideration of our trade 
with America. | 

The peculiar nature of that commerce, both 
as to its exports and its imports, a commerce 
almoſt intirely carried on by Britiſh capitals, a 
commerce in which we have a double profit 
and a double monopoly, the quality of the 
commodities, and the inconcluſiveneſs of 
cuſtom-houſe entries, as to their quantity, are 
never obſerved by this author. As if our ex- 


ports 
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ports were the only ſource of our profit, he 
gives an account of their quantity, full of 
error and miſrepreſentation, and imagines he 
has been quite deciſive. He repreſents un- 
fairly a fact, which, though true, would prove 
nothing in his favour: he threatens the 
Americans with an excluſion from the Britiſh 
markets, which he calls the beſt in Europe, as 
if they were admitted to them by our favour, 
not confined to them by our reſtrifions.--- 
Somewhat, however, may be ſaid in this 
author's fayour ; if he be really ignorant of 
the profits of our American trade, he is the 
lefs ridiculous in admiring the man who has 
deſtroyed it. 

The author proceeds to queſtion the Ame- 
ricahs, how far they will carry thoſe deſigns 
which he calls paracidial ? To pretend to ſome 
property independent of a parent, does not 
come within the ordinary definitions of para- 
cide, yet ſuch is the conciliatory expreſſion of 
this author. Is this the moderate language of 
a friend who would reconcile them to our 
government, or is it the fury of diſappointed 
ambition ? The means by which he would en- 
ſure their allegiance, the arguments by which 
he would convince, and the kindneſs by which 
he would conciliate, are worthy of each other. 
---But the queſtion which he proceeds to, is a 


very important one.---On what terms are the 
| F Americans 
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Americans willing to live with Great-Britain ? 
Will they allow the juriſdiction of her legiſla- 
ture in any inſtance; and in what inſtances ? 
Would to God that it never had been made 
neceſſary to anſwer ſuch a queſtion, and that 
England had ſo exerciſed her authority, that 
ſhe need not have defined it.---There was a 
time when the coloniſts, a quiet and a mer- 
cantile people, little thought of agitating ſuch 
2 queſtion. Happy under the government of 
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aþ4 Great-Britain, united both with the ſtate and 
d the individuals, they never thought of ſcruti- 
f 1 nizing a power, of which they had feltnothing 

7 except the utility. — But when the ſtamp act 

py . ; 

4 had informed them that all ſecurity, all 
| 


1 property was at an end, a very different ſpirit 
Wt was awakened. Every man took up an opi- 
ml. nion of his own, as to the rights of his coun- 
"wh trymen, and a variety of paſſions and under- 
0 ſtandings gave different complexions to the 
American cauſe.---Acknowledging in the 
lil Britiſh parliament a power in ſome caſes, 
{ they differed as to its extent, and were una- 
I! nimous in one opinion only—that they were 
11 not entirely ſlaves... That ſome 65 

remained to them was certain, the doubt 
was about what they had reſigned; what 
powers belonged to their mother country, 
from the very nature of a colony, what from 
the meaning and intention of their charters. 
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They entered into this diſcuſſion, certainly not 


very impartial or diſpaſſionate examiners. A 
power over their commerce was confeſſed by 
all, a right to toll on navigating the ſeas was 
allowed by ſome, and all taxes for the purpoſe 
of revenue were rejected by others. It is not 


therefore very eaſy to declare, in the name of 


all the Americans, in what inſtance they will 
all allow the juriſdiction of parliament. It is 
eaſy to ſee how every thing is loſt, but it is 
not eaſy to ſee how every thing may be re- 
covered.---I am not ſuch a quack in politicks 
as to promiſe an inſtant cure for an inveterate 
evil. To repeal every act of taxation, muſt 
certainly be the firſt article of our reunion ; but 
to ſay that they ſhall be immediately forgotten, 
does not lie within the power of parliament. --- 
The effects of a pernicious adminiſtration 
will {till be felt, like that infirmity which hangs 
upon us after a diſtemper is removed.---The 
moſt healing conceſſions of parliament muſt 
be followed by an attention in the miniſter, 
and by a dexterity of management heretofore 
unneceſſary. ..To point out a remedy, by 
which our diviſions may be healed perfectly 
and ſuddenly, may not be poſſible ; but to 
adopt meaſures by which our trade may be in 
a good meaſure reſtored, and the reſentment 
of an injured people may be gradually abated, 


is ſtill within our power. It we do not know 
F 2 the 
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the terms to . every American would 
ſubſcribe, at leaſt we may conſider what par- 
liament has a right to inſiſt upon. This then 
appears to me--- That by the very nature of 
a colony (if other wrong were deficient) it 
muſt be annexed inſeparably to its mother 
country, in every change of the ſucceſſion, in 
all its fortunes, in all its calamities.---That 
being eſtabliſhed to increaſe the commerce of 
the parent ſtate, it is the right of that ſtate to 
prefer its own commercial intereſts to thoſe of 
the colony, and that it is of neceſſity the ſole 
judge of the occaſions upon which that right 
ſhould be exerciſed. This right none of the 
American writers have entirely denied : but 
+ as they faw evidently that the . colonies had 
been ear for the increaſe of trade, not as 
ſources of revenue, they perceived a diſ- 
tinction between ſuch duties as regulated the 
firſt, and ſuch as were intended to produce the 
latter. The author of the Review laughs at 
this diſtinction, and tortures the word regu/a- 
tion into meanings which a leſſer genius for 
perverſion never could have dreamt of. For 
my own part, I neither agree with thoſe 
American writers, nor with the author of the 
Review. I do not fay with the reviewer, that 
there is 10 difference between taxes for the 
regulation of trade, and taxes for the purpoſe 
of reyenue. It is true, as he obſerves, that the 

intention 
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intention of a tax may not eaſily be proved : 
but if the purpoſe be criminal in itſelf, the 
difficulty of diſcovering it, does not make it 
the leſs criminal. Neither do I think with 
the Americans, that to lay a tax-upon their 
exports or their imports is to exceed the 
power of the Britiſh parliament. The trade 
of the colonies is, in my opinion, at the 
mercy of the mother country; ſhe may an- 
nihilate it if ſhe pleaſes, conſequently, ſhe 

may burden it. But when Britain feels her- 
{elf poſſeſſed of ſuch a power, ſhe ſhould 
conſider the reaſons for which it is allowed 
to reſide in her. It refides in her, becauſe 
the extenſion of her commerce was the firſt 
motive to colonization ; becauſe that purpoſe 
would be defeated, if ſhe had not a ſuperin- 
tending power over the trade of the colonies ; 
and, becauſe that power would be but an 
empty name, if it were ſubject to any re- 
ſtrictions but her own ſenſe of equity, and of 
the confidence repoſed in her, It may be 
aſked, ** What is the uſe of this diſtinction ? 
© Does it not come at laſt to the ſame point, 
*« to wit, that parliament ought not to impc ſe 
taxes for the purpoſe of revenue?” Un- 
doubtedly, I think it ought not; with reſpect 
to the conduct which parliament ſhould 
purſue, my concluſion is the ſame. But ſtill 
there may be ſome uſe in my diſtinction. 

| Though 
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Though parliament ſhould not attend to it, it 
may have ſome weight with the Americans. 
That if they ſee a tax impoſed upon their 
trade producing revenue, they ſhould not 
think the ties of their allegiance to be 
broken, or their original compact violated. 
That though they may call it an abuſe of 
power, they may not eſteem it to be new, and 
an unconſtitutional aſſumption. The effects 
of theſe different opinions may be very dif- 
ferent. We may underſtand this the better, 
by ſuppoſing a caſe brought more home to 
ef If the king makes a bad uſe of his 
prerogative, we may apply to the conſtitu- 
tional forms of petition and remonſtrance; 
but if he ſhould exceed his prerogative, we are 
acquitted of our allegiance, the compact is 
broken, and we may make our appeal to 
heaven. 

Incidental to its rights over the trade of 
the colonies, parliament muſt have a power 
of inforcing them, and of providing againſt 
the breach of ſach laws as it has a right to 
make. This extenſively-operating power 
over trade and navigation, this right to ſa- 
crifice the intereſt of the coloniſts to her 
own, this degree of dominion over their na- 

_ tural liberty, together with all the honours 
and rights of ſovereignty, reſide in the mo- 
ther- country; ſuch are the terms which I 
would 
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would make for her. And, on the other 
hand, let the coloniſts poſſeſs the fruits of 
that foil, which by our permiſſion they have 
cultivated; let them enjoy in ſecurity, at 
leaſt from our rapine, that property which 
for our own ſakes we permitted them to 
earn. But they muſt not export the produce 
of their own induſtry, in ſhips made by their 
own hands, nor navigate the ſea which 
waſhes their coaſts, nor import even the ne- 
ceſſaries of life without our permiſſion.— 
Such are the terms which I would make for 
the Americans. To a people who ſuppli- 
cate their mother- country for this ſtate of 
inferior liberty, the candid reviewer propoſes 
this queſtion, ** Is ſhe to pay all, and you 
© to enjoy all?” Good God! do they defire to 
enjoy all, who do not aſpire even to an equality 
of enjoyment, and who agree to hold fo 
much of their natural liberty, not by their 
own right, but at our pleaſure? Do the 
defire her to pay all, who in the laſt war, be- 
ſides an heavy revenue, incurred a debt of 
2,600,000 1. ? If, on the one hand, England 
cannot exact for her protection the price 
ſhe pleaſes, the meaſure in which that 
protection is dealt out, lies alſo in her 
breaſt. If the price is given voluntarily, 
the thing paid for is given in the ſame man- 
ner. Each party is to be guided by it's own 

intereſt 
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intereſt or inclination; ſo far the bargain is 
made on equal terms. But when we conſi- 
der, that that protection is made neceſſary to 
the colonies by the a& of England, that ſhe 
enters into war at her own diſcretion, but 
that the colonies have no ſuch option, we 
muſt confeſs that Britain has ſome advan- 
tage. This too is as it ſhould be. But 
how would the reviewer equalize the terms ? 
According to him, England is to be judge 
of the protection ſhe is to give; and of the 
price ſhe is to receive for it, ſhe is to be judge 
alſo. Did I imagine that the moſt iniquitous 
bargains bid the faireſt for permanency, or 
that the greateſt rapacity were always the 
greateſt prudence, I ſhould then ſay of this 
author's ſyſtem, as of the project of Themi- 
ſtocles, That it was very advantageous to his 
country, but at the ſame time very unjuſt. 
But until he ſhall prove, that the precarious 
ſupport of an extorted contribution be more 
valuable than the affections of two millions 
of ſubjects, and that voluntary aſſiſtance 
which has always kept pace with their 
ability, it muſt be remembered, that neither 
his cauſe, nor his hero, would be vindicated, 
though he had overthrown every argument 
for the freedom of the Americans. Had he 
proved it to be our right to tax them, he has 


yet done nothing, unleſs he proves it to be 
our 
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our zntereſt alſo. But on the priderice of the 
1 meaſures, a queſtion which ſhould 

ave been determined, before that of 7ig4f 
was agitated, this author has given me no- 
thing to anſwer ;* nor ſhall I enter into an 
unprovoked diſcuffion of a ſubject which has 
been conſidered in other publications *. It 
will ſcarcely be denied, that our reſpect with 
foreign powers is lefſened, that our moft 
valuable commerce has declined, that we are 
involved in many difficulties ; but who can 
foretell their duration, their number, or 
the extent of theit confequences? We may 
date the æra in which our fottunes began 
to decline, but we cannot aſcertain the cele- 
rity of their decay. The diſtraction of the 
Britiſh empire followed almoſt inſtantane- 
ouſly the days of her brighteſt ſplendor; 
the common cataſtrophe of all empires. 
Indebted as we were to liberty for the ex- 
tent of our dominions, we endeavoured to 
maintain it by maxims different from thoſe 
by which it was acquired. In vain did an 
upright adminiſtration attempt to reſtore to 
us, what an hundred years had given, and 
what one fatal moment had taken away: its 
power was. probably limited, certainly of 


* Caſe of Great-Britain, &c.—Obſervations on a late State 
of the Nation, Conſiderations on the Dependencies of 
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but ſhort continuance.-----This. I do not 
ſpeak from any private knowledge of the 
members of that adminiſtration, but only 
from their public conduQ.---I have no con- 
nection with any of them, nor with any of 
the Americans; I do not know that I have 
even an American acquaintance ; I have no 
intereſt in this conteſt, except as far as it 
concerns the fate of Great- Britain. 

One obſervation more, and I ſhall con- 
clude. It muſt be confeſſed, that in the 
charter of Pennſylvania, there is a, power 
zmplied in the Britiſh parliament to tax that 
colony; and the freedom of that people is 
as much deſtroyed as the freedom of a 
people can be deſtroyed by implication: 
but however this circumſtance may affect 
Pennſylvania, it does not in the leaſt affect 
the reſt of the colonies. ---But without con- 
fidering how far parliament may with pru- 
dence take hold of this unhappy circumſtance, 
Jet us conſider how far ſhe may do ſo with 
juſtice. In the ſame charter where this 
power of parliament is implied, Britiſh pri- 
wileges are granted expreſsly. Here there is a 
contradiction; which then ſhall we give up, 
the poſitive grant, or the implication? Cer- 
tainly the implication.---Beſides, there 1s in 
favour of their liberty another argument, 
continual practice ever fince their eſtabliſhy 
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ment. And as the law preſumes in favour 
of every man's innocence, where his guilt 
is in any degree doubtful; ſo where the 
liberty of a people is diſputable, juſtice will 
decide that they ſhall be free. I do not agree 
with thoſe metaphyſicians, who require per- 


fecs liberty, as the only foundation of legiti- 


mate government; the Engliſh conſtitution 
itſelf could not bear an enquiry according to 
ſuch maxims. But it is ridiculous to talk of 
perfect flavery as a right, or of allegiance un- 
der ſuch a government, as a duty. You fay 
(fays Rouſſeau) that they are born ſlaves ; 
you might as well ſay they were not born 
men ; a ſentiment, perhaps, not yet ungrate- 
ful to the car of a Briton. 
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